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From the “Leisure Hour.” 
Frogs and Toads in Coal. 
BY F. T. BUCKLAND. 

There are two or three curious stories in natu- 
ral history, which, somehow or other, seem to have 
engrafted themselves into the public mind, and 
which, despite of all proof, practical, logical, or 
demonstrative, seem likely to hold their own 
for all time against all comers. Among these 
stand, first and foremost, “the Sea-Serpent ques- 
tion” —The Unicorn question is only dormant for 
atime—the “ Viper swallowing her young ques- 
tion,” and “the ‘Frog and Toad in the coal 
question.” 

Now, I can produce plenty of witnesses, both 
in the flesh and in print, to prove all these points 
to be positive and actual facts. Of the sea-ser- 
pent, I have lately treated. I have at least thirty 
witnesses “ to the viper swallowing her young;” 
and I have abundance of evidence that “live frogs 
have been found in blocks of coal ;’”’ but I want 
more than verbal evidence—I want the actual 
proof demonstrative itself. Iam sadly in want of 
slive or dead specimen, or even a scale or tooth 
of a sea-serpent, of a viper that has the young in 
her stomach, and of a frog sitting in his block of 
coal or stone. 

Ot these three wonders of the world my eyes 
have been gladdened by the sight of one only. 
In the eastern annexe of the International Exhi- 
bition sits, (or sat, for he is dead now,) a real live 

, his throne a glass bottle, his palace a huge 
block of hard coal from a Welsh colliery, his cour- 
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fact. 


“P.,” then ably sketches the theories|actual spot, (pointed out with a pencil,) where 


which .are founded on the specimen. The frog|the frog was found, I found that it was simply a 
chanced to travel over a rankly luxuriant swamp/hollow cavity; there was no depression or appear- 
of the carboniferous epoch; he sank into the|ance of a casting in any way corresponding to the 
treacherous bog, and down, down went the bog,|form of the frog; there were no traces of cast 
slowly yet surely to unfathomable depths below|skin, dried mucus, or dung of the animal—in 
the waters of the ocean. (Gradually but inces-|short, no physical indications whatever that the 
santly some fourteen thousand feet of solid rock|frog had been there any length of time; it was, in 
were accumulated over the grave of our frog, from|fact, evident to my mind that that he had not 
the subsidence and accumulation of ocean mud.|been very long in the place where he was found. 
Age after age rolled on, when at length the ocean| A minute speck of dried clay, hardly to be seen 
bed, with its living prisuner, began slowly to rise, | without a magnifying glass, was the only evidence, 
and continued to ascend, until after the lapse of|indeed, of his having been there at all, and this 
time—to be reckoned by millions of years—it had|bit of clay was probably brought in by the frog, 


attained a high elevation above the waters. After 
a few more millions of years came man upon the 
earth; generation succeeded generation, and in 
the year 1862 there was discovered our venerable 
friend Froggy, plump and contented, and without 
a wrinkle on his brow. 

I read the letter of “P.” (of which the above 
is only an abstract,) with great attention, and I 
thought to myself, This is all very well, good “ P;” 
but you will do no good, you will only add fuel 
to the fire. You laugh at the story, but you don’t 
say why you laugh; you don’t explain the im- 
portant point; you don’t tell the good folks how 
King Frog managed to get into the place where 
he was found. 1 shall therefore make bold and 
give my explanation of the fact, and then those 
who read it miy become King Frog’s or my dis- 
ciples, whichever they please. 

“ P.” adds in a fvot-note: “ Verily, no miracle 
recorded in history can be more of a miracle than 
this, except, perhaps, the fact which is currently 
reported, that Froggy, on emerging from his prison- 
house, briefly described in Welsh the story of his 
adventures and incarceration. I have not, how- 
ever, as yet been able to discover the witnesses 
who heard the description.” 

I therefore wrote somewhat as follows to the 
“Times” of September 16th :—Will you allow 
me to say "somewhat more about this “frog in the 


adhering to his body. 1am not a very good judge 
of the age of frogs, but I should say this fellow 
was rather a young, than an old frog—a frog pro- 
bably about half grown. 

The evidence was exceedingly good as far as 
one point, and one point only, viz. that this living 
frog had been found in the coal-pit, 200 yards 
from the surface, and in a shaft forty yards from 
the bottom. 

Now the frog being, as above demonstrated, a 
modern frog, it follows as a matter of course that 
he must have got in in modern times. [f, say I, 
human beings could go into the pit, why could 
not a frog also go in, and that by the same means ? 
If you found a live man in the corner of a coal-pit, 
you could not say he was of the same age as the 
coal ; and the same rule will of course apply to the 
frog : both the frog and the man, it must be pa- 
tent to all, came down by the same road, viz. by 
the shaft of the pit. In the shaft of the pit there 
is a “lift,” like the moving room at the Colos- 
seum. What, I ask, is there to prevent the frog 
getting on to the lift when it was at the pit’s 
mouth and ona level with the ground? he would 
creep up into a corner and go down with the men ; 
when at the bottom, what more probable than, 
like the men, he should hop off the lift, and go 
away on an excursion along the shaft where the 
men were working? The coal, I understand, is 


coal” story? When this marvellous discovery was| blasted out with gunpowder ; and from alarm, and 
first made public, in the “ Worcester Herald” of|to escape bodily injury, the poor frog would crawl 
March 15th, 1862, I wrote to — Russel, the pro-|into the best hiding-place he could find ; and what 


tiers, crowds of men and women from all parts of prietor of the colliery (near Newport,) where the| better concealment could he find than a hollow 
the inhabited world. Many, too many, I fear, of frog was found, and whose property the frog now|place between the coal and slate ? In course of 
our visitors—(I was going to say from the country ; is, asking him for further particulars. When in|time the men would come to his place of ambush, 
but I must include the town also)—will go to the| London, Russell most kindly showed me both the|and of course find him. . The frog suddenly be- 
Exhibition, and in a few months will recollect out| frog and the block of coal, and I gave the result}comes a hero, @ cause of wonder to thousands, and 
of all this wonderful treasury of human knowledge of my examination in the naturalist columns of|a stumbling-block to credulous folks. 

and handicraft but one thing—and that will be|“ The Field.” Close by the pit’s mouth is a stream of water ; 
this Welsh frog in the block of coal. Justly, First, therefore, as to the frog. I found himjand the rest of Froggy’s relations are now, pro- 
most justly, does the modern Juvenal, “ P.;”|comfortably lodged in a porous jar, which had|bably, hopping about wondering where there miss- 
write a clever and indignant letter in the “ Times” | been partially filled with clay, and a jolly, yellow, |ing friend is gone—little dreaming, indeed, that 
of September 12, complaining of this exhibition impudent-looking frog was he. There was nojhe is gone with all the rest of the world to the 
—not that the sight of the frog does harm, but|utward mystery in his personal appearance, rather|exhibition, and has been written about in the 
that it tends to perpetuate error. “P.,” writes the contrary ; his eyes were bright, his skin moist,|“‘ Times” and in “ The Leisure Hour. : If he 
to this effect:—Among the specimens of coal, his body well formed, and nothing at all about|ever gets back to his native pool he will have 
there is one which is deserving of attention far him to give the slightest appearance of antiquity. plenty of yarns to tell his friends; but I doubt if 
beyond all others, and, to judge from the number The coal itself was then unpacked and examined ;|he will get back, for, poor fellow, they do not 
of persons before it, there is no doubt as to the|it appears that the frog was, after all, not found in|seem to have given him much to eat, (or else the 
interest it excites. I allude to the block of coal | the centre of a block of coal, (like an apple in a| wrong sort of food,) for he looks very thin and 
in which a living frog is believed to have been dumpling,) but in a stratum of shale, technically| wretched in his bottle at the grand International, 
embedded ; the onl fo there, the hole is in the| known as “ pricking” and this pricking was on|and he can’t live upon popular admiration. Sub- 
coal, and the living frog is exhibited to attest the the top of the bed of coal. On examining the|sequently to my explanation of this subterraneous 
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phenomenon, I received the following note from 
my father’s (and, I am pleased to say, my) learned 
friend Professor Owen. He writes: “ I was glad 
to read your paper in ‘The Field’ on the carboni- 
colous frog; but you give too much advantage to 
the lovers of the marvellous, by ve that 
Froggy got down the pit as big as when he was 
found ies. No doubt a fat full-grown frog might 
come to grief at the close of a fall of a hundred 
yards or so; but my notion is, that frogs tumble 
down a pit’s mouth by scores, when they are but 
a few grains weight, 7. e. when they first creep out 
of their watery nursery and spread abroad in all 
directions, as both frogs and toads do when met- 
amorphosed. Now, as there is usually a pool of 
water at the bottom of*a pit’s mouth, their light 
little bodies would drop into it or into the mud, 
without any bones being broken; and their ten- 
acity of vitality would enable them soon to recover 
any shock, (even if they felt any,) after their fall. 
Once down the pit, they crawl off to any dark 
fissure; and my wonder is that the marvel of a 
frog in coal or coal fissures is not more common 
than it is reported to be. You may give this as 
a supplement to your letter, if you please.” 

This matter too seems to have interested even the 
ladies ; for “ Firefly” thus writes to “ The Field :” 
“T think I can account for the frogs being found 
at such a depth in the pit, in a still easier man- 
ner than that described by — Buckland. He 
says there is a stream near the mouth of the pit; 
I know the workmen often fill their cans with 
water at some adjacent spring, previous to des- 
cending the shaft ; perhaps Froggy got into some 
miner’s can, either in the egg or tadpole form, 
and on being discovered in the regidhs below, was 
thrown away instead of being swallowed. There 
is always some water in every coal-pit, (many re- 
quire very powerful engines to pump it up,) and 
therefore the little stranger would find his native 
element at the bottom of the pit, and probably 
thrive quite as well there as he would at the top.” 

Here, then, is the history of our frog at the 
exhibition; and I hope, good reader, you are on 
my side of the question, which, is, after all said 
and done, very important ; as, from a considerable 
correspondence on the subject, I am well aware 
that there are many folks who, in spite of all that 
has been said, written, and experimented on, 
(and my father, the late Dr. Buckland, took 
much pains in getting at the rights of the case, 
by burying toads and frogs in stone, wood, earth, 
and under all possible conditions,) persist in the 
opinion that these creatures are not only found 
alive positively in the substance of blocks of coal 
and stone, but that they are coéval with and of 
the same age as the matrix in which they are found. 
To the believers in such doctrines I would beg to 
suggest the following sober and solemn thought 
—the reflection on the discovery of a frog in a 
block of coal in Linlithgowshire. Think of it, 
reader, when you remember the wonderful Frog 
of the exhibition; or if you ever again stand be- 
fore such a prodigy, you should reflect that “it 
should inspire you with a kind of fear to be 
brought into contact with a living being that 
breathed the same air as Noah, or disported in 
the same limpid stream in which Adam bathed 
his sturdy limbs.” 


The Mysterious Work of Redemption.— All our 
religious acts or duties must be performed in the 
name of Jesus, in his power and strength. If this 
was waited for by active man, less would be done 
to appearance, but what was. done would be done 
to more effect; the Lord will bless his own work. 
Not thousands of rams, nor ten thousands of rivers 
of oil, are what is wanted, &c., not a great appear- 
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ance of doing and saying Lord! Lord! but doing 
and suffering the will of God. This mysterious 
work is confounding to man’s wisdom and activity ! 
—Thomas Scattergood. 


ee 


For “ The Friend.” 
Musings and Memories, 
LOVE YOUR ENEMIES. 


Basil Patras Zulu was born in Greece, in the 
year 1804. He wasa chief by birth, and when only 
eleven years old, his father being deceased, he was 
taken from under the care of his mother, by the 
chiefs of his tribe, and placed at their head. The 
Greeks were then in active rebellion against their 
old masters, the Turks, and Basil was not only 
educated as a warrior, but with the most intense 
hatred of those who were then oppressing and had 
for centuries tyrannized over his nation. The boy- 
warrior was active, bold and energetic, and being 
beloved by his tribe, whom he led to bloody vic- 
tories, he was as cordially hated by the Turks, who 
offered a reward for his head before he was sixteen 
years of age. He was one of that band, who hay- 
ing defended Missolonghi against the army of 
Turkey, and the Egyptian fleet, until it was no 
longer defensible, cut its way through the Turkish 
camp, leaving the pathway covered with fallen 
enemies and stricken friends. One half the band 
fell in the attempt, and Basil was himself des- 
perately wounded. He, however, was one that 
effected the passage. He was sick of the horrible 
scenes he beheld, for although he had a passion 
for war and victory, and on the battle field showed 
no compunction for the slaughter of multitudes, 
yet he loathed the terrible acts of revenge and re- 
taliation which he witnessed. At last having in 
vain remonstrated with his countrymen against 
the cold blooded, murder of a band of captive 
Turks, he retired from the Greek army with dis- 

ust. 
; His character and actions had won him the re- 
spect and admiration of many, and he found active 
and faithful friends, under whose auspices he con- 
tinued, until in the year 1828, when he was 
awakened to a serious consideration of the condi- 
tion of his own soul, under the ministry of the 
Moravians. In the hotel in Dublin a Moravian 
woman in his presence offered up a prayer so dif- 
ferent from any thing he had ever heard, that it 
immediately drew his attention. As a Greek he 
had in times of danger called upon the Virgin for 
aid, but he knew nothing of a heart-cleansing, 
heart-changing religion, and of that faith and love 
which animated the utterances of this woman. 
He enquired to what community of christians the 
woman belonged,—he read the history of the 
Moravians,—he attended at their place of worship, 
and having, through submission to the inward 
work of the Spirit been thoroughly roused, he very 
naturally entered into communion with that body 
of christians, through whom, or with whom, he had 
been spiritually blessed. The chief, proud of his 
birth and station, the accomplished man whose 
society had been courted by the best circles 
where he had travelled,—the fierce enemy-hating 
soldier, was soon found mingling in christian 
union among the simple-hearted, all-loving Mora- 
vians. He had deemed that to fight for one’s 
country was a glorious privilege, and whilst 
ever gentle and courteous to his friends, he had 
thought himself bound, as a good citizen, to hate 
the enemies of Greece. He had often declared 
his belief that the Lord Jesus Christ and his apos- 
tles would have had no mercy on the Turks, the 
bloody tyrants, the insatiable plunderers of Greece, 
but he now soon found that the Gospel of our 
Lord Jesus Christ laid the axe to the evil root in 
man’s nature, from which alone war, revenge, and 


angry feelings can spring. One of the Mon. 
vians who had been specially delegated to answer 
his inquiries, and to instruct him in p 
things, was surprised one day by Basil’s enterj 
into his room, and in great agitation exclaiming; 
“Come now! come! I see it now!” ily 
leading his instructor to his own apartment, the 
late soldier pointed to the text, Matthew y. 44 
“Love your enemies! Love your enemies!” «} 
see it now !—even the Turks! It bids us love ogy 
enemies, even the Turks! even the Turks’? 

The spirit of the gospel was more and more opened 
to him, and through the grace of our Lord 
more and more ruled in him. He became a devotet 
christian, a lover of peace, desiring the good of all 
men, evenof the Turks. The tumults,—the fears, — 
the bloody strifes which had been abundantly his 
portion during his childhood and youth, had given 
place to a quiet retirement in Ireland, to the 
humble yet heart-cheering comforts of domestic 
life, to abundant yet loving labours for the 
of others, and for the spreading of the dear Re 
deemer’s kingdom of righteousness and peace. In 
a few years he married that sister whose earnest 
prayer first led him to feel what true communion 
and worship was. They were prepared, by supreme 
love to the Saviour, for abounding love to each 


other, and they trod this world of much somoy 


and comfort in sweet union, until in the year 1844, 
when death coming at a few days warning, found 
him ready with joy to render up his stewardshi 
With grateful resignation he exclaimed, “O 
my trust is in thee: I am thine, do with meas 
seemeth right in thy sight.” His time was come, 
and the Prince of Peace, his blessed Saviour, 
gathered him to that city of love, where all is har. 
mony, and not a discordant thought can enter. 
The proud Greek chief,—the fierce enemy. 
hating warrior had, through the grace of the Lord 
Jesus, been transformed into a loving, peaceable, 
forgiving christian, even into a humble cross-bear- 
ing disciple of Him who prayed for his murderers, 
and who has left as a standing injunction on his 
faithful followers to do good to those who hate, 
and to pray for those who despitefully use and 
persecute. Near his humble home in Ireland, his 
mortal remains were interred,—his loss lamented 
by a bereaved family, and a sorrowing church, 
The world took little note of his death; but a far 
higher, far more heavenly glory attends his me 
than if he had been stricken down in some of his 
scenes of mortal conflict, and had been chronicled 
in stirring poesy with the Marco Bozzaris of his 
fatherland. 


“THE WEAPONS OF OUR WARFARE ARE NOT 
CARNAL.” 


Alphonse Francois Lacroix, so noted as a suc 
cessful missionary in India, was born Fifth month 
10th, 1799, in the Canton of Neuchatel, amongst 
the mountains of Northern Switzerland. Those 
mountains had for ages given birth to a warlike 
race, jealous of their liberties, and fierce in de 
fending them. A double portion of the charac 
teristic spirit of the region seemed to rest upom 
the youthful Lacroix.. His father died when he 
was quite young, and an uncle took charge of him, 
and brought him up asa son amongst his own 
children. The uncle was a pious man, and his 
example and religious training were greatly blessed 
to the nephew. He had the superintendance 
a large school at Neuchatel, in which he earnestly 
laboured to exert an influence for good, and his 
work and services therein were effectual to the 
spiritual improvement of many. Lacroix 8 
became of a powerful muscular frame ; he was a 
tive and energetic, and was capable of enduri 


great fatigue, and mentally he was of a determined. 
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spirit, and full of vivacity. He was fond of|With quiet satisfaction he heard the message, |foot-fall; yet sometimes they are seen traversing 
= adventures amongst the mountains, and|which, through the mercy of God in Christ Jesus|a bed or a gravel walk with astonishing rapidity, 


many hair-breath escapes from danger. Once 
he was almost drowned, and on his recovery he told 
them that before he lost his senses under the 
water, he seemed to have an instantaneous view of 
his whole life. Notwithstanding the many chris- 
tian instructions of his uncle, the spirit of war, 
the love of military glory, was so deeply rooted in 
him, that he cared for nothing so much as to be a 
warrior. There was a fascination for him in the 
pattle field, which he deemed irresistible. His 
uncle had intended him for an assistant in his 
school at Neuchatel, but the lad’s determination 
yas to join a Swiss regiment then raising for the 
French army, gathering for the bloody battles of 
1814. He was then just fifteen, and with his 
knapsack on his back, he left his uncle’s residence 
to walk thirty miles to the head-quarters at Berne. 
He had resisted the affectionate entreaties of his 
mother and uncle, to give up his purpose; and 
although his feelings were much affected by their 
disapprobation, he would persevere. His uncle, 
although he had seemed compelled to yield to the 
boy’s determined will, and let him go, yet believ- 
ing the course his nephew had concluded on was a 
wrong one, felt his heart drawn to seek to the 
lord in humble fervent prayer that He who could 
control all things would even yet interfere on be- 
half of this young enthusiast, turn him from his 
purpose, and bring him back in peace. Thus was 
that religiously concerned man engaged pleading 
with a prayer-hearing Saviour at Neuchatel, when 
the youth, who had already passed the ravine of 
the Aar, and had the lofty terraces of Berne just 
before him, felt of a suddén as though a hand was 
lid upon his shoulder, and a voice within him 
loudly and powerfully proclaim, ‘“ What dost thou 
here? Return !” 

Although sharp the conflict to give up his own 
vill,—to resign a project so nearly completed ; yet 
the clear impression of duty was so strong, that 
he at once turned, retraced his steps, and on 
reaching his home, exclaimed, ‘‘ Ah! dear uncle, 
you have been praying for me, I know; you have 
been calling me back, and here I am.” His con- 
duct after this act of dedication, after bearing this 
heavy cross to his own will, was such as gave his 
loving uncle great satisfaction. Through the ef- 
fectual working of Divine grace, true heart-regu- 
ting religion was evidently growing more and 
more into dominion. After some years he became 
4missionary to India, where his physical strength 
ad mental and moral energy, sanctified by the 
lord Jesus, were of great service. It is not our 
purpose, in this brief sketch, to follow this chris- 
fan warrior through the many fierce conflicts of 
life, to trace how he was ever made a conqueror ; 
yea, more than a conqueror, through him who had 
loved him, and called him by His grace from car- 
mal to spiritual conflicts; but in a few words we 
may tell of his last victory. 

On his death-bed, asking for a text expressing 
‘strong love for the Saviour, one of his family 
repeated “Lord, thou knowest all things, thou 
knowest that I love thee ;’ and another, “My 
beloved is mine, and I am his.” He warinly said, 
it reference to the last, “Ah! that will do: when 

1s the case all is well for time and eternity.” 

ull of love to all, and earnestly concerned for the 
good of his family, his friends, and the church, he 
fave to those around him and sent to others many 
dying messages of love, indicating the heavenly 
Peace, firm faith, and comforting assurance reign- 
ig Within him. His physician, when his end 
Was drawing near, requested that he should be in- 
’d that his close was just at hand, and his 

ed wife, 


had no terror for him, and calmly said, “So much 
the better.” Being asked if he was happy? he 
could thankfully say, “O, yes!” “ All is well:” 
‘No fears :’”’ “ Perfect peace :’”’ “ Jesus is near !” 
In this holy, happy condition of mind he lay, as 
the hours passed quietly on, when the muscular 
frame, having wasted its strength, contended no 
more with death, and as a little child falling 
asleep, so sweetly, so quietly ended the conflict of 
this christian warrior. 


Living in Scotland.—The late census of Scot- 
land shows that 7,964 families, more than one per 
cent. of all the 666,786 families of Scotland, were 
found living in single rooms which had no win- 
dow ; 226,723 families were found living in one 
room, each with one or more windows, but often 
a mere apology fora window. Thirty-five per cent. 
of all the families in Scotland, more than one- 
third, are living in one room. A still larger 
number, thirty-seven per cent., nearly a quarter 
of a million of families, live in only two rooms, 
leaving only twenty-eight per cent. living in houses 
with three or more rooms. This would have 
seemed incredible if it had not been ascertained 
on actual inquiry. Glasgow is the greatest city 
in Scotland. How is its population housed? Only 
one family in four in all that vast city have as 
many as three rooms to live in; 4,024 families, 
with five persons in each family, have only one 
room to live in; 2,450 families with six persons 
in a family; 1,256 families with seven persons in 
a family. 
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From “The Leisure Hour.” 
Barth-Worms. 


The earth-worm does not seem to have very 
much occupied the attention of naturalists. Dar- 
win has convinced us of his utility, and has shown 
that he is the unrecognised agent who from time 
to time increases the vegetative mould that covers 
the surface of the cultivable soil. The worm does 
this by depositing upon the upper surface of the 
ground those little cylindrical heaps of fine cor- 
rugated earth which in growing weather are al- 
ways to be found lying at the base of the grassy 
turf in lawn or field, and which we constantly 
see in the flower-beds of the garden. These worm- 
castings are so abundant in certain soils as to cover 
in a comparatively short time, whole layers of lime, 
cinders, or gravel, and bury them several inches 
deep ; and instances have been recorded in which 
lands that had been completely faced with hard 
material have had, in the course of years, a soft 
soil, more than a foot in depth, deposited upon 
the hard, artificial surface. Other writers have 
remarked on the conduct of worms under certain 
circumstances. Thus it has been noticed by — 
Jesse, that if you snatch a worm from his hole as 
he lies holding on to it with his tail, which he is 
fond of doing in moist weather, it is beyond your 
power to put him into it again, and, what is more, 
that he cannot get into it himself. The same 
writer tells us that in the winter of 1836 he found 
one morning a number of large earth-worms writh- 
ing in evident distress on the surface of a deep 
fall of snow ; and he accounts for the strange sight 
on the supposition that the creatures had wan- 
dered forth early in the night, which was moist 
and temperate, and had been prevented from re- 
gaining their holes by the sudden fall of snow. 

As a general rule, the earth-worm will not en- 
tirely quit its hole unless alarmed, though it will 
lie with the greater part of its length out of it in 
all weathers save in the sunshine—retreating back- 


with faltering lips told him so.|wards with amazing celerity at the approach of a 


and evidently marching in a straight line to some 
definite goal. Having observed several rather 
closely on these migratory expeditions, we have 
never succeeded in tracking one to a hole in the 
ground—the goal on all occasions being either a 
heap of compost, or, what they seem much to pre- 
fer, a pile of dead leaves. If a pile of leaves 
which have been heaped up in autumn be turned 
over about Christmas, and the ground laid bare, 
one of two things will be observed : if the ground 
is hard and impenetrable, the worms will be seen 
among the rotting leaves stretched at length ; but 
if the ground is garden mould their holes will be 
seen in large numbers, and often not more than 
two inches apart. 

The fondness of worms for leaves is also in- 
stanced in another singular and unaccountable 
manner. We have noticed year after year, that 
when a certain poplar in our garden sheds its 
leaves, and they fall on the gravel early in Novem- 
ber, the worms will come out and make a property 
of them. This they do by rolling them up— 
though the leaves average over five inches in di- 
ameter—as one would roll up a map or a sheet of 
music, and dragging them into their holes. We 
have taken out of worm-holes a dozen leaves of a 
morning, each one coiled five or six times round, 
and forming a perfect cylinder; and we have no- 
ticed that those left undisturbed always disappear 
under the ground in a few nights. How the 
worms manage to effect this, is the question, and 
we are of opinion that it is one which will not be 
speedily solved, seeing that it is impossible to 
watch the operation, which is always carried on 
in the night. 

The earth-worms are of various kinds, and we 
have yet to learn that they have been accurately 
and scientifically classed; perhaps the angler 
knows as much about the several species as any- 
body. In his vocabulary the largest is the lo 
worm, and this is the gentleman (and lady, for 
worms are of double a who rolls up the leaves; 
then comes the lance-tail, whose diameter is about 
that of a crow-quill, and who is such an excellent 
bait for perch or trout. The smaller kinds are 
numerous, and seem to vary according éo the na- 
ture of the soil. Some of them do not make bur- 
rows in the ground, but live coiled up in a sort of 
semi-animate state; such is the small red-worm of 
the angler, which is found in swarms in heaps of 
sweating compost. 

The question is sometimes asked, how do the 
worms make their holes? It is plain that they 
have not the faculty of doing it very readily, for 
when one is surprised away from his home he will 
glide out of sight as fast as possible, but never 
attempts to bury himself; the construction of his 
hole is, we fancy, a work of time. How the work 
is performed no one has hitherto informed us; and 
meanwhile we may perhaps be permitted a s 
tion which may go for what it is worth. igdine 
to the fact, then, that you can never, by any 
means, induce a worm to enter his hole head-fore- 
most, and that he has never been seen with his 
head buried while the rest of his body was exposed: 
looking also to the fact that the tails of the bur- 
rowing worms are all more or less auger-shaped, 
and that they have the power of increasing the 
diameter of any part of their bodies at will, it may 
be that the earth-worm digs his hole with his 
auger-shaped tail, and that the digging is not an 
excavation but a mere forcible perforation of the 
soil, the retreat being all the stronger and more 
compact that it is so. 

Worms perform a valuable service to the agri- 
culturist, in loosening the soil and thus rendering 
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it more permeable by the atmosphere and the|absence of thesocial charities in the family. A} Com/fortable—I married young. My husband 
water, both of which are essential to fructification.| christian man exhibits the effects of the religion|was grave, sincere, and of few words; I ardent, 
They are helpless creatures, and have many ene-|he professes everywhere.—Late Paper. 


mies. Underground in the fields the mole devours 
them by thousands, and constructs long galleries 
in the earth, which are his preserves and hunting- 
grounds. Above ground they are the food of all 
or nearly all our native birds, from the duck down 
to the tiny wren. Hedgehogs and weasels devour 
them in multitudes ; and last August we made the 
unexpected discovery that they have an enemy 
unheard of before. A fine lance-tail six inches in 
length was gliding across the mould of a garden- 
bed, when suddenly there perched on his back, 
from some hidden point of vantage, a ferocious- 
looking dusky-haired grub, somewhat resembling, 
but more ugly if possible, that crawling little mon- 
ster known among village urchins and country 
school-boys as ‘the devil’s cart-horse.”’ The 
frightful incubus began hammering away at the 
poor earth-worm near the tail, with its bullet head. 
The worm did not turn, but made desperate at- 
tempts to accelerate its pace; finding this of no 
avail, it suddenly stopped, and, contracting its 
body just above the point of attack, as though it 
were bound round with a ligature drawn tight, in 
an instant severed itself in two portions, leaving 
the beleaguered part in possession of the enemy. 
The unfortunate worm, however, did not escape 
by this sacrifice : the grub was no sooner aware of 
the movement than he left the booty in hand, 
scampered after the runaway, and, re-mounting on 
his back, renewed the attack as before. Again 
the worm, by the same process, cast off a portion 
of its body, but in vain : a third time its insatiable 
foe returned to the charge, and at length completed 
the slaughter of its victim. The grub remained 
still for some time, on the larger portion of the 
slain worm—for what purpose, of course, we could 
not ascertain, and then crawled leisurely away. 
Earth-worms are astonishingly prolific, and they 
had need be so, looking to the casualties to which 
they are liable from accident, and the large amount 
of food which their bodies supply to other animals. 


An Evil and a Bitter Thing.—How “ evil and 
bitter a thing it is to forsake the Lord” for idols, 
though of gold; and how little any heart can 
prosper that worships—that is, that consecrates 
itself to any object besides Him. The experience 
of my own long life, and of that of all those whom 
I have intimately known, has, on the other hand, 
abundantly shown me that there can be no seek- 
ing of God, however ignorant, however dark, that 
is pursued with integrity, which does not effectu- 
ally lead upward from grace to grace, from grace 
to glory; for, of a truth, “God is, and is a re- 
warder of those who diligently seek Him.”’—Mary 
Anne Schimmelpenninck. 

Dry Watlks.—We should be remiss in our duty 
were we to neglect at this season of the year, to re- 
peat our counsel as to the great conifort and conve- 
nience which dry walks insure about dwellings, 
barns and out-houses generally, in winter and early 
spring. We are pained sometimes to sec the utter 
negligence prevailing upon some premises in this 
respect. A few old boards, or a dollar’s worth or 
two of new boards, would save ten times the cost in 
shoe-leather, damp feet, colds, doctors’ bills, and 
loss of time. Coal ashes, laid on dry ground to the 
depth of three or four inches, after removing the 
mud, make a first-rate walk, and they can be put 
to no better use. The difference to be seen upon 
premises where dry walks are provided where- 
ever needed, when compared to others where this 
moral influence has no abiding place, is enough to 
make us shiver as well us to cause us to feel fur the 


Selec 
PLANTING OF THE APPLE-TREE. 
BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


Come, let us plant the apple tree ! 
Cleave the tough greensward with the spade, 
Wide let its hollow bed be made; 
There gently lay the roots, and there 
Sift the dark mould with kindly care, 
And press it o’er them tenderly, 
As, round the sleeping infant’s feet, 
We softly fold the cradle-sheet, 
So plant we the apple-tree. 


What plant we in the apple-tree? 
Buds, which the breath of summer days 
Shall lengthen into leafy sprays ; 
Boughs, where the thrush with crimson breast 
Shall haunt, and sing, and hide her nest. 
We plant upon the sunny lea 
A shadow for the noontide hour, 
A shelter from the summer shower, 
When we plant the apple-tree. 


What plant we in the apple tree? 
Sweets for a hundred flowery springs, 
To load the May wind’s restless wings, 
When, from the orchard row, he pours 
Its fragrance through our open doors; 
A world of blossoms for the bee ; 
Flowers for the sick girl’s silent room, 
For the glad infant sprigs of bloom, 
We plant with the apple-tree. 


What plant we in the apple-tree ? 

Fruits that shall swell in sunny June, 

And redden in the August noon, 

And drop as gentle airs come by 

That fan the blue September sky ; 
While children, wild with noisy glee, 

Shall scent their fragrance as they pass, 

And search for them in the tufied grass 
At the foot of the apple-tree. 


And when above this apple-tree 
The winter stars are quivering bright, 
And winds go howling through the night, 
Girls, whose young eyes o’erflow with mirth, 
Shall peel its fruit by cottage-hearth, 

And guests in prouder homes shall see, 
Heaped With the orange and the grape, 
As fair as they in tint and shape, 

The fruit of the apple-tree. 


The fruitage of this apple-tree 
Winds and our flag of stripe and star 
Shall bear to coasts that lie afar, 

Where men shall wonder at the view, 
And ask in what fair groves they grew; 
And they who roam beyond the sea 
Shall look, and think of childhood’s day, 
And long hours passed in summer play 

In the shade of the apple-tree. 


Each year shall give this apple-tree 
A broader flush of roseate bloom, 
A deeper maze of verdurous gloom, 

And loosen when the frost-clouds lower, 
The crisp brown leaves in thicker shower; 
The years shall come and pass, but we 

Shall hear no longer, where we lie, 
The summer’s songs, the autumn’s sigh, 
In the boughs of the apple-tree. 


And time shall waste this apple tree— 
O, when its aged branches throw 
Thin shadows on the sward below, 
Shall fraud and force, and iron will, 
Oppress the weak and helpless still? 
What shall the task of mercy be, 
Amid the toils, the strifes, the tears ' 
Of those who live when length of years 
Is wasting this apple-tree ? 


‘““Who planted this old apple-tree ?” 


The children of that distant day 

Thus to some aged man shall say ; 

And, gazing on its mossy stem, 

The gray haired man shall answer then— 
‘A poet of the land was he, 

Born in the rude, but good old times; 

’Tis said he made some quaint old rhymes 
On planting the apple-tree.” 


ted. 


excitable, and full of rapture. One day some 
young friends came in, to whom I eagerly showed 
the newly arrived parlor furniture, among which 
was a spring-bottomed hair-cloth mahogany rock. 
ing-chair, a rarer article than now-a-days. Every. 
thing was “splendid,” “elegant,” “charming” 
“magnificent.” Their enthusiastic ejaculations 
delighted me. At last they went away, and my 
husband came home. ‘Qh this chair,” I ex. 
claimed, throwing myself into it, “ is it not splen- 
did, magnificent, enchanting ?”’ 

“It is very comfortable,” he answered, slowl 
and gravely, after a short pause. “‘ Comfortable!” 
Tinly said ; “‘ how cold! Com/ortable ! and is that 
all?” Tears rushed to my eyes. ‘“ We can never, 
never sympathize. Comfortable,’ I repeated to 
myself, ‘‘ comfortable.” 

Dinner came, but I could not regain my spirits. 
The meal was unsocial and soon over, when I es. 
caped to my chamber to brood over our fancied 
differences of character. ‘‘Comfortable! what 
coldness.” 

It was not long before footsteps were heard on 
the stairs, and my husband, whom I had supposed 
gone, opened the door. Hastily brushing away 
my tears, I looked intently out of the window. 
After opening and taking something from a drawer 
without speaking, his silence confirming my accu- 
sations, he approached me, and looking as it were 
straight into my heart, said kindly, “I do not 
find in every-day life anything corresponding to 
what I suppese ‘magnificent,’ ‘splendid,’ ‘en- 
chanting,’ to mean; in fact I do not understand 
those words as you are in the habit of using them, 
for they do not express things as they really are. 
In this plain world, this world of perplexity, trou- 
ble, defeated hopes, we can expect little more than 
to be comfortable. And how much does that sum 
up of what is within our reach—freedom from ills, 
the absence of annoyances, ease, rest, tranquillity. 
What then is like the sober certainty of being 
comfortable?’ And then he left me to sober 
second thoughts, which, like good angels, rushed 
to the rescue. ‘‘ How true, and ‘wise, and sensi- 
ble,” they said. “With all your magnificent 
notions, you are very unhappy, and are likely to 
make your husband so.”’ After a pretty uncom- 
fortable afternoon, I began to think there might 
be something very good and substantial in being 
comfortable, after all, and I was determined to 
look into it. 

Exaggerated language employed on trivial occa- 
sions spoils that simplicity and singleness of mind 
so necessary toa right judgment of ourselves, ours, 
and others.— Christian Almanac. 

— 

Beautiful Extract.—How few men seem to have 
formed a conception of the original dignity of 
their nature, or the exalted design of their crea- 
tion. Regarding themselves only as creatures of 
time, endowed merely with animal passions and 
intellectual faculties, their projects, aims, and ex- 
pectations are circumscribed by the narrow outline 
of human life. They forget that instability and 
decay are written, as with a sunbeam, upon all 
earthly objects,—that this world, with all its pa 
geantry, and pomp, and power, is crumbling into 
dust—that this life is scarcely deserving of a single 
thought, except as it forms an introduction to an- 
other,—and that he alone acts a prudent or rational 
part, who frames his plans with direct reference 
to that future and endless state of being. Sim 
has so blinded the understanding, and de 
the affections, that men never fail to invest some 
temporal good with fancied perfection, and idly 


imagine that the attainment of it would satisfy the 
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desires and fill the capacities of the immortal | tending to establish or perpetuate the institution of| of men, I have the less hope that this truth will 
irit! How little do they know of themselves !| slavery should be abolished.” prevail with them ; and therefore, I appeal to the 
The soul is not of the earth, and they will strive) Again, some days afterwards, at a Union meet-|next generation, which will be farther removed 
in vain to chain it to the dust. Though its native|ing held in Crawford county, these resolutions |from those evils, and will be brought nearer to 
strength has been impaired, and its purity tar-| were prepared : the Word; but especially to that people, whom 
nished, and its “ glory changed,” it will not al-; “Resolved, That while we regard the institu-|God hath, and shall form by his Spirit for him- 
ways be a prisoner here. Send it forth, if you) tion of slavery as practically abolished in Arkansas, | self; for these only will be able to make just 
will, through the whole material universe, and| yet for the present we forbear any action in refer-|and righteous judgment in this matter, seeing 
like the dove dismissed from the ark, it will re-| ence thereto, but are disposed to leave the whole|they have the Anointing to be their teacher, and 
turn without finding a single place to rest,—for it| subject where the President’s proclamation and |the Lamb to be their light.” 
has no resting place but the bosom of God. the war power has left it. Ina “ Dedicatory Epistle to the Lady Elizabeth, 
nea “ Resolved, That none but loyal men, in addi-}countess of Bullinbrook,” upon the publication 
; _ _ From “The New York Evening Post.” | tion to other requisite qualifications, shall be al-|of a treatise entitled “ Christ’s spirit a christian’s 
It is a notorious fact that, wherever Southern} lowed to vote in any election, for any officer what-|strength, or a plain discovery of the mighty and 
loyalists have had the opportunity to make them-| ever,” linvineible power, that all believers receive through 
selves heard, they have demanded the extinction! The Little Rock Democrat reports : the gift of the Spirit,” he has many weighty re- 
of slavery. In Louisiana we know that this is the} «The question being taken on these resolutions, | marks, such as the following :— 
wish and determination of almost the entire body| they were adopted, and all the foregoing resolu-|~- “The form of godliness is very common in these 
of real Union men; a movement is on foot there/tions thus amended were adopted unanimously, |days of ours; but the power of it is very rare. 
now for the election of a Constitutional Conven-| with the distinct understanding that Arkansas | How few persons shall we find in the visible church, 
tion, to amend the Constitution so as to make the} must of necessity become a free State.” who live and act in the strength of God? But 
State free ; and only the other day Mr. Durant,| Texas, too, will return as a free State; every | generally, men do whatever they do in their own 
one of the foremost lawyers of New Orleans, and) Joyal citizen of hers who has had the opportunity | strength, and that not only iu. human things, but 
other citizens of equal prominence, addressed large! to speak, from Hamilton down, has declared him-|in divine. How seldom do we see, either in min- 
and enthusiastic bodies of citizens to this effect. | self in favour of emancipation. isters or christians, in the discharge of their du- 


_ in Tennessee the Union men are unanimously —S , {ties in their several places, more than the power 
in favour of immediate emancipation and of a free vn ifm. The greatest part by far, not only of 


State, as the only way to safety and prosperity. Extracts from the Writings of William Dell those who are called christians, but also of for- 
The Nashville Union is one of the most thorough} Having lately met with the published works of | ward professors, being lnetnah whith it is to be 
as well as one of the most ably conducted, anti-| William Dell, and been impressed with the depth strengthened with might in the inner man, ac- 
slavery journals in the country, and its conductor) of his views upon the “weighty concerns of life cording to the glorious power of the great God. 
is a native of the South. We have before us as|and salvation,” I propose to transcribe selections! How little is there, among all our plenty, of 
we write, a report of a convention recently held, of| therefrom for “The Friend.” It is observable! that preaching which is not in the plausible words 
Tennessee Union men, most of them once slave-| how singularly the sentiments contained in these/of man’s wisdom, but in the demonstration of the 
holders, which was convoked to prepare a me-|ancient writings, are adapted to the condition of|s 
morial to the President on the subject of loyal 


pirit and power? How few congregations among 


State governments. In this convention it was 
proposed, among other things, to ask the Presi- 


things in the church at the present day, thus|the many that are in the kingdom, are gathered 
verifying the remark, that “there is nothing new | together in the spirit and power of our Lord Jesus 
in real religion.” 


The integrity of purpose and| Christ? How few of those christians are there, 


dent to compensate loyal slaveqwners for enlisted | christian spirit of the writer, is calculated to open|in whom is the exceeding greatness of God’s 
slaves. The memorial containing this clause was|a way for his labours in the heart of the true| power, together with the effectual working of it? 
recommitted, on the motion of a slaveholder, in| seeker after good, in every age, and under what-| But the form of godliness is now become almost 
order to have this part stricken out ; it wasstricken|ever name; and with such readers, they will|the covering of all flesh, and in these days of 


out, with the consent of every slaveholder present ; 
and one of those who addressed the conveution| 
against the compensation clause, was the owner of 
seventy slaves. ° 

A member of the convention, himself a slave- 
holder, writes us : “ 
nessee, now, to enforce his /ega/ claim to a slave. 
Slavery is at an end. If any negro stays with his| 
master, it is voluntarily. And Governor Johnson 
holds, rightly, that when we put together once| 
more the machinery of State government, disar-| 
ranged and overthrown by the rebels, we shall! 
simply Zeave out this disturbing element of slavery. | 
That is the easiest way to rid ourselves of this great | 
curse !’” 

In Arkansas the Union men have freely de- 
clared themselves in favour of a free State. Gen. 
Gantt, one of the foremost men in the State, has 
openly urged emancipation in an address which 
has done more than anything else to rally the Ar- 
kansas Unionists; and not ouly at the State capi- 
tal, but at other points, free state resolutions have 


doubtless prove a “ savor of life unto life.” 
It is to be regretted, that but little definite in- 


formation is now to be obtained as to the history} seem to be religious. 
| 


and further services of this worthy man. The 
title page to his published works sets forth that he 


No one has the power in Ten-{was a “minister of the gospel and master of| 


Gonvil and Caius College in Cambridge.” 


He 


was probably born in England, about the year) form of godliness, as it is of very easy compliance 


1620, while several of his publications are dated 
between the years 1645 and 1655. Although a 
cotemporary of George Fox, it does not appear 
that they had knowledge of each other, and since 
the public ministry of the latter did not commence 
until the year 1647, it is quite possible that they 
never met in person. There is, however, a strik- 
ing coincidence in the views of these good men, 
upon some of the most important points in the 


organization and right government of the true| 


church; who constitute its members, and how, 


and where its one holy Head is to be found and/| 


recognized. 
William Dell was no doubt one of those seek- 


light and knowledge, it is accounted by all that 
are not downright atheists, a yreat shame not to 
And when men and fami- 
lies, 4nd congregations, are gotten into this form, 
they think themselves both safe and happy, as 
being near the suburbs of the kingdom of God, 
and close neighbours to the saints. And this 


'with flesh and blood, in this particular, in that 
according to this, men only make their actions 
new, retaining still their old natures, so it is also 
of great credit and esteem with carnal gospellers. 
| But the spiritual man judgeth all things, and yet 
jhe himself is judged of no man: and he being a 





partaker of the power of God himself, can, in some 
measure discern, both the presence and the want 
lof it in others; both which he knows in his own 
experience. Now this form of godliness is, 
when men are godly without God, and anointed 
without Christ, and regenerate, not having the 
Spirit, that is, when they have a semblance of 
‘holiness, but not the thing itself, a semblance of 


been passed by large and enthusiastic bodies of/ing, and deeply exercised souls, who were scat-|grace, retaining their old natures. And such 
citizens. At Fort Smith, for instance, on the 30th| tered throughout England, and in every station in|christians as these perform spiritual duties with 


of October, a “mass meeting of the unconditional | 
Union men of western Arkansas” rn 


life, during the period immediately preceding the 
rise of the society of Friends, and a passage from 


natural strength, heavenly duties with earthly 
strength, the works of God with the power of men. 


passed the following resolutions, among others :—| his works appears to point almost prophetically to|In the religion of these men, there is the outward 
“Resolved, That we recommend that delegates] the gathering of a people, who would hold forth|duty done, and it may be, very speciously and 
chosen to a State convention, to be holden at|to the world, more clearly than had yet been done, |plausibly, but there is none of Christ nor the 


Little Rock, for the purpose of reorganizing the 
tate government. 

_ “And whereas, The institution of slavery is an 

tncubus upon the welfare and material interests of) 

the State, therefore be it 


™ the Union as a free State, and that all laws 


a testimony to the spirituality of the gospel dis- 
pensation. In an introduction to a very able 
treatise upon the “ doctrine of Baptisms,” wherein 
he maintained the same views as have been held 


Spirit in the duty. There is their own working 
‘towards God, which is faint and faithless, and 
not God’s own working in them towards himself, 
which is lively and mighty. And all the relig- 





by our own religious society, he uses the follow-|jous acts they do are only their own operations, 
. “Resolved, That Arkansas shall take her place|ing language, “ But because I see this present|and not the operations of God in them. 


generation so rooted and built up in the doctrines 


“This form of godliness, how pleasing soever it 





be to a man’s self, and of what reckoning soever, |time, or way, but in the Lord’s, who perfectly ‘gotten. 
with others who are like himself, yet is indeed of |knows every one’s estate, and what is fit for him, 


very evil and woful consequence, whether we 
regard the doings or sufferings unto which this 
form necessarily engages. 

“ For first, when men by occasion of this form, 
are called forth to do the great works of God, and 
yet are destitute of the power of God, their du- 
ties are above their strength, and their strength 
bears no proportion to their duties. And so, 
sooner or later, meeting with difficulties, they 
faint and lanquish as a snail, their works being 
too high for their faculties. For nature being| 
strained above its power, and offering at that 
which is beyond its abilities, by degrees grows 
weary, and returns to its old temper again, and 
he which sought that glory which was not his 


own, at last lies down in his own shame.” 
(To be continued.) 


Gigantic Australian Tree.—In a gorge on the| 
declivity of the Mount Wellington range, near| 
Tolossa, about six miles from Hobart Town, a tree 
of the blue gum (Zucalaptus) species stands close 
to one of the small rivulets that issue from the 
mountain, and-is surrounded with dense forest and 
underwood. It was measured with a tape, and 
found to be twenty eight yards in circumference | 
at the ground, (more than twenty-seven feet in 
diameter,) and twenty six yards in circumference | 
at the height’of six feet. It has all the appear- 
ance of being quite sound except at one place, 
where the bark had been displaced, and showed n| 
small portion of decayed wood.— Proceedings of the 
Royal Society of Van Dieman’s Land. 

sieigitahinen 

The Religious Instruction of our Youth, with | 
a pointing to that Light which never can Deceive. | 

Although we do all for our dear youth which 
our wisdom or weakness is competent to, in the 
way of religious instruction, nothing will supply 
the place of that earnest travail, that patient ex- 
ercise of spirit on their account, which is indeed 
availing with our Heaveuly Father, and sddly 
wanting among most of our teachers and guar-| 
dians. So that the line of our labour seems to! 
me, to lay more in endeavouring, in the fear of 
the Lord, to keep their minds by the strict disci- 
pline of love from all hurtful things, to engage 
them to self-examination, to lead them into the 
true fear, where is the very beginning or first| 
principles of wisdom, to show them the place of | 
true waiting, to point out to them where the true | 
fountain is, where the treasure lies, and to prevail 
with them to come, taste, and sce, the goodness | 
of the Lord, and what he hath in store for them | 
that le" eand wait upon Him. 

I remembered whilst writing the words of the 
last sentence, a beautiful passage in Penington, 
which is so appropriate that it seems well to in-| 
sert it here. He says, “For in that light, to 
them that believe in it, and in obedience thereto, | 
walk, be it ever so little, or the manifestations 
ever so small, the Father will reveal more, and 


jout the verdure of May. 





give to that heart and mind to be sensible of 
what is of Him, and what is of the enemy, so far 
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—he shall know concerning e 


None of the works on Wales which I 
|have examined give any detailed account of Moel 


very doctrine his) Fammau, or Moel y Fammau, and I am not aware 


heart desireth to be instructed in, in the Lord’s|that it has been examined carefully by geologists,” 


season ; and, in the meantime, the Lord will feed 


him with food convenient for him, and there shall 
be no want to him who boweth before the Lord 
in what is already made manifest, and waiteth for 
his further manifestations and appearances.”— 
John Barclay. 


Recent Volcanic Action in the British Isles.— 
Thomas Wright, in a letter to the Atheneum, 
says: “T have often urged that a far more pro- 
found examination of the writings of the middle 
ages in search of cotemporary notices of natural 
phenomena than has yet been made, would not 
only be interesting for the history of science, but 
advantageous to some branches of science itself. 
Some of the most important of these writings, as 
regards this subject, are still in manuscript, and 
totally unknown to men of science at the present 
day; but my impression is that, among many 
other points of interest, we have abundant evi- 
dence in our old chronicles, published and un- 
published, that volcanic agency was actively at 
work here at a much later period than is gene- 
rally supposed. An English scholar of the thir- 


teenth century, Adam de Marisco, the friend of 


tobert Grossetete and of the great Simon de 
Montfort, has recorded a volcanic eruption in the 
Channel Islands in his time, (about the middle 
of that century.) I have just accidentally met 
with an account of some similar phenomena as 
having occurred on the northern borders of Wales 
at a much more recent period. The following 


curious notice will be found in the Annual Reg-| 


ister for 1775, p. 76, of the Chronicle: ‘ Holy- 


ee ee 
well, Flintshire, Feb. 2—The memory of man 


cannot recollect such quantities of snow to have 
fallen in these parts as last week; my house is 
three stories high, and I can hardly lay me down 
with security in the garret. Men, women, child- 
ren, and cattle, have found their tombs in the 
snow. The night before last Moelfammaa, (avery 
high mountain in this neighbourhood,) was heard 
to utter, as it were, deep groans; the adjacent 
hills trembled from their roots. The noise at 
eleven o'clock was like the sound .of a distant 
thunder, from the rolling of huge stones down a 
craggy precipice. At twelve there was a loud 
clap, and the vertex of the hill threw up in the 
same instant vast bodies of combustible matter ; 
liquid fire rolled along the heaps of ruins; at the 
close of all, nature seemed to make a grand effort 
and rent one side of the mountain, which was 
solid stone, into an hiatus, whose breadth seems 
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From “ The British Friend,” 


Barly Friends, and What They Were. 
PUBLIC WORSHIP. 


In my last I spoke of the duty of public wor. 
ship as upheld by early Friends. I will now 
state their views on the mode in which they con. 
sidered it ought to be conducted. 

The author of the Apology thus expresses him. 
self: “Jesus Christ, the author of the christian 
religion, prescribed no set form of worship to his 
children, under the more pure administration of 
the new covenant, save that he only tells them 
that the worship now to be performed is spiritual 
and in the Spirit. And it is to be especially ob. 
served, that in the whole New Testament there ig 
no order or command given in this thing, but to 
follow the revelations of the Spirit, save only 
that general one of meeting together.” And a 
more modern and learned writer on this subject 
has remarked that “the mode of worship appears 
to be one of the subjects on which we are left by 
our Lord and his apostles to follow up our own 
convictions under the guidance and in the liberty 
of the Holy Spirit.” And certain it is that the 
only part of the New Testament which describes 
the manner of public worship to which the primi- 
tive disciples were accustomed goes far to support 
the practice of early Friends. Isaac Penington, 
in speaking on this subject, observes : “ This then 
tis the way of worshipping in the true light, 
Divers living stones meeting together, every one 
retiring in spirit into the living name, into the 
power which begat them, (they) all meet in one 
jand the same place, in one and the same power, 
in one and the same fountain of life; and here 
they bow down to the Father of life, offering liv- 
ing sacrifices unto him, and receiving the bread 
and water of life from living and feeding in the 
rich pastures of his infinite fulness.” 

If then, as early Friends believed, there be no 
specific direction in the New Testament as to the 
form in which worship shall be performed, but 
only as to its character, and such is evidently the 
case, it becomes a matter of surprise when we 
look around on the various sections of the chris- 
tian church, and behold how multiplied and di- 
verse are the rites and ceremonies which have 
been established, and the forms which have been 
adopted. That the new covenant dispensation 18 
comprehensive and full in its character, admits 
of no doubt; and if rituals, ceremonies, and forms 
|were at all essential to the salvation of man, It 





to be about two hundred yards; the summit of|cannot for a moment be supposed that all mention 


the hill tumbled into this vast opening, and the 
top appears level, which before was almost per- 
pendicular. All is now hushed ; but in the places 
where the fire melted the snow the earth throws 
At Ruthin, as two per- 
sons were foolishly endeavouring to make their 
escape from the danger, they were buried in a 


of them would have been avoided; but on the 
‘contrary that a clear and concise detail would 
have been afforded by which mankind might have 
been guided, and by which the end would have 
been attained. Full as the Scriptures are of 

\that pertains to the eternal welfare of man—cleat 
and conclusive as relates to the one efficacious 


as it is needful for it as yet to know. For wise|drift; several made their escape from St. Asaph |all-powerful means of atonement for the sins of 


and absolute judgment in all things is not neces- 
sary for a babe, but sense to know the breast, and 
to receive from it the milk by which it is to be 
fed, that it may grow. This is enough in its pres- 
ent state, yet if there be need of strength at any 
time to still the enemy and the avenger, the Lord 
will reveal it in the heart, and bring it forth out 
of the mouths of the babes and sucklings to the 
perfecting of his praise.” And further, he writes, 
‘“‘ He that waits upon the Lord in fear and in obe- 


into the sea and fell victims to their timidity.’ 


the whole world, there is yet not even an allusoa 


As this must have been published at least a year|to the outward ceremonies now in common use 


after the date of the occurrence to which it re- 
lates, in a very respectable publication, with, 
therefore, plenty of time to examine into its truth, 
L suppose it must be considered as an authentic 
account. I am not aware that itis a fact known 
to geologists, and for this reason I venture to ask 
a place for it in your columns. If it be a fact, 
and so recent, it shows how many and much 


jamong the christian churches, in the person 
one individual as discharged by him for others. 
Abounding, as does the Old Testament, with 
rituals and services and a full and regularly at 
ranged priestly order, we look in vain throughout 
the whole of the New for something similar. 
From the commencement to the close we find 20 
mention of an earthly priesthood for the church 





dience to that which is already made manifest, |greater natural convulsions may have taken place|of Christ, in the received acceptation of the term. 


not desiring knowledge from God in his own will, during the middle ages aud be now totally for-| Nowhere is the christian minister des 


ated as 





at 
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riest. ‘There is a distinct allusion to the Jewish |quently the case, there was no outward ministry, 
riesthood by the apostle Paul, and a recapitula-|then all worship became centred in the deepest 
tion of the services and ceremonies of the Jewish |silence, of which hereafter. This custom of meet- 
church, in bold and striking contrast to the beauty|ing in silence as a preparatory part of worship, 
and simplicity of the christian religion; and wejcannot be said to have originated with Friends: 
are reminded that with the termination of the|it was a peculiar feature in the devotional efforts of 
Jewish priesthood the unchangeable priesthood | the Lord’s chosen people in ancient days; for when 
commenced in the person of Jesus Christ. That|the Jews entered their synagogues to pray, they 
he of whom these things were spoken, the “ priest /remained silent for some time, and meditated be- 
for ever after the order of Melchizedee, pertaineth|fore whom they stood. It will be evident then, 
to another tribe of which no man gave attendance|if early Friends on coming together for wor- 
at the altar.” ‘For such an high priest became|ship excluded all ceremony and form, and the 
us, who is holy, harmless, undefiled, separate|customary adaptations in use by other religious 
from sinners, and made higher than the heavens ;| bodies, that there must have been some rule and 
who needeth not daily, as those high priests, to|some understood arrangement by which they 
offer up sacrifice, first for his own sins and then|were governed at such times. If it had not been 
for the people’s: fur this he did once, when he|so—if all were left to follow out the notions of 
offered up himself”’ Karly Friends, therefore,|their own unsubjected wills, there would neces- 
asa christian body, acknowledged no priesthood|sarily be confusion. 

in the manner in which it is generally received.| Now, as “ God is not the author of confusion,” 
They had no individual appointed and designated|and the injunction is, let all things be done de- 
as such. He who is passed into the heavens|cently and in order, I shall endeavour to show/four arches wrought with the greatest mechanical 
was alone their priest, Jesus Christ, the same|what were the views of early Friends on this point, |skill into minute compartments, and each com- 
yesterday, to-day, and for ever. Having then|and the arrangements they made for effectually|partment gilded with the most exquisite taste. 
no appointed priest, it follows that they had|carrying out this interesting portion of christian|Based on a remarkably handsome elevation or 
no priestly vestments, no altar, no priestly rites, |duty ; and in doing this, present to the readers of|platform is another circle, consisting of four 
no daily or appointed sacrifice. One sacrifice|‘The British Friend’ the view which the founder |square and eight round pillars, with plain plinth 
had been made for them, and not for them|of the society also took, both in respect of the{and ornamented arches. The outer circle of pil- 
only, but “ once for all ;” and there was no need|ground on which meetings should be held and |lars, plinth, and arches are the support of the spa- 
of any other. Divested of all external appliances| gathered, and as to what Friends should gather|cious roof, and the inner circle the support of the 
for worship, they required none of those adventi-|to; for this purpose we must refer to one of|spherical dome, the interior of which is coloured 
tious aids which are but the inventions and inno-|George Fox’s latest epistles to the christian|with the utmost splendor in all the varied tints of 
vations of men. Their meeting-houses at first|churches he had been instrumental in gathering. |the rainbow, and gilded with consummate skill in 
were in “‘ upper rooms,” or private houses, or in} “ Dear Friends,—In the name of Jesus keep|the Arabesque. 

the open air—afterwards in places set apart.jall your meetings, who are gathered into it,in| And when the golden sun sets in all its glorious 
They contained no painting, no tablets of the|whose name ye have salvation; he being in the|majesty, in the beauteous eastern sky, and when 
Mosaic law, no gilded sentences of Scripture, no}midst of you whose name is above every name|the cool shades of eventide steal gently over the 
crosses, candles, or pulpit, and no altar table.junder the whole heaven. So ye have a Prophet, |landscape, partially enveloping the very enchant- 
Their ministers required no robes or vestments. | Bishop, Shepherd, Priest, and Counsellor above jing scenery around Mount Moriah in silvery twi- 
Their dignity was estimated only as in the sim-|all the counsellors, priests, bishops, prophets, and|light—then this Saracenie mosque is brilliantly 
som they were the devoted servants of Christ. |shepherds under the whole heaven, to exercise his|illuminated with one hundred and eighty lamps 


verything which appeals to the senses was de-/office amongst you in your meetings gathered in {of the most elegant construction —J..J. Nash. 
clined and refused. Their meeting-houses were|his name. For Christ’s meeting and gathering 


plain, unadorned structures; and there was nojis above all the meetings and gatherings under 
one thing in their architecture or furniture cal-|the whole heaven; and the faith that Christ is 
culated to lead the mind away from the solemn|the author of, and the worship that he hath set 
contemplation of the things which be of God. _|up, and his fellowship in the gospel, is above all 
They had no reserved seats. There was no|historical faiths that men have made, together 
cost or charge for sittings; and hence there was|with their worships and fellowships under the 
no preference to the rich. Having no prescribed | whole heaven.” 
form, they entered as they arrived, or as they} arly Friends therefore gathered in the name 
pleased ; and silently walking to the seats they|of Jesus only; on him alone they waited, looking 
Were accustomed to occupy, or to such as they| diligently for the influences of his own Spirit, to 
chose, each individual on entering seated himself|render their offering, whether silent or vocal, a 
or herself—the men on the one side of the house, |true tribute of thanksgiving, meditation, prayer, 
the women on the other. There was no bowing|or praise, and acceptable in the divine sight. 
of the head instantaneously, as is often the case B. B. 
in other places of worship, for early Friends, as 
we shall hereafter show, considered that prayer 
cannot effectually and properly be performed in 
the will and at the bidding of the creaturely part 
in man. It was a conviction with early Friends, 
that as no individual was set apart with the un- 
derstanding that on each time of their being 


and the upper part of the walls is faced with 
highly polished tiles, eight inches square, in 
every conceivable variety of colour, on which are 
inscribed various passages from the Mohammédan 
credenda ; thus forming a most singular and strik- 
ingly beautiful mosaic. The roof, covered with 
tiles, of the same manufacture, arranged in va- 
rious elegant devices, rises toward the perpendicu- 
lar part under the dome, which is double, and 
spherical in form, whose apex is crowned with a 
magnificently gilded crescent. 

The interior of this splendid structure is paved 
throughout with gray marble, and its walls cov- 
ered with the same costly material of a fine white 
colour. Twenty-four pillars constitute a concen- 
tric nave ; the eight opposite the angles are square 
and plain; and the remaining sixteen, being two 
to each face of the octagon, are circular in form, 
and most artistically ornamented with fine golden 
capitals of a composite style. Above the pillars 
is a plain marble plinth, surmounted by twenty- 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forrien.—News from England to the 5thinst. It is 
asserted positively that the Archduke’ Maximilian will 
accept and occupy the Mexican throne. The Daily News 
says, that the archduke and archduchess were expected 
shortly to visit Napoleon at Paris, whence they will pro- 
ceed to St. Nazain, to embark in an Austrian frigate, 
attended by a French man-of-war, for Vera Cruz. Ad- 
vices from Batavia etate, that the pirate Alabama was 
cruizing between Nicholas Point and North Salem, about 
the 14th of Eleventh month. The crews of the Amanda 
and Winged Racer, before reported as having been de- 
stroyed by the Alabama, have been landed at Batavia. 
The English revenue returns, for 1863, show a decrease 
of £562,800 as compared with the previous year. This 
is more than accounted for by the reduction of the in- 
come tax. The Holstein question is still threatening. 
The king of Denmark had reached Flensburg on a visit 
to his army in Schleswig. The Danish troops have com- 
pietely evacuated Holstein, including six villages north 
of the Eiber, which are geographically a part of Schles- 
wig, but had been incorporated with Holstein. The 
Danish government has called out 19,000 reserve troops. 
It was the general belief in Copenhagen, that the French 
and English fleets will soon appear in the Danish waters. 
The rebel steamer Florida had completed her repairs at 
Brest, and was anchored about two hundred yards from 
the United States gunboat Kearsage. A French vessel 
of war will accompany each ship to sea with an interval 
of twenty-four hours between their departures. An ad- 
dress to the French Emperor was introduced into the 
Corps Legislatiff on the 4th inst. The address is very 
pacific in its tone towards Russia and Poland, and ex- 
tols the Emperor's scheme for a Congress. It is reported 
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Mosque of Omar.—The Mosque of Omar at 
Jerusalem, erected by the Caliph Omar upon the 
summit of Mount Moriah, on the site of the tem- 
ple built by Solomon, is one of the finest speci- 
mens of ancient Saracenic architecture in exis- 
tence. It is ninety feet in height, and perfectly 
gathered together he must preach to them or con-|octangular in form, each side measuring exactly 
duct their service, and as they could not pay their|seventy feet in width. It is entered by four 
ministers for preaching, that the whole body of|beautiful gates, facing the cardinal points. The 
true worshippers under the gospel dispensation is|three former entrances have each an elaborately 
Properly designated a royal priesthood ; and that|carved timberwork porch ; while the portico of the 
each and all may offer public prayer or praise, if|latter—the Babel Kebla—is supported by eight 
called to do so by the great Head of the Church.|noble Corinthian pillars of marble. The four 
There was no restriction as to who should speak ; | sides of these entrances have each six fine windows 
but all might speak if moved by the Holy Spirit. |of glass, stained with the richest colours ; and the 
Thus it not unfrequently happened that in differ-|remaining four sides of the octagon have each 
ent parts of a meeting both men and women|seven, uniform in every particular. The lower 
Would successively rise, and winister either by|part of the walls of the exterior are faced with|in¢+ the French and American acieuentindenaine 
prayer, or preaching, or according to the “ability|blocks of white marble, between which small| pected to bid for the Great Eastern at the auction sale 
Which God giveth.” If, however, as was fre-|pieces of purple stone are occasionally introduced ; |on the 14th inst. The Liverpool cotton market was firm 






































and advancing. Wheat and corn had also an upward 
tendency. Consols, 91. 

New Granada.—Revolutionary movements have broken 
out in the States of Antigua, Santander and Boyaca, in 
New Granada, under the auspices of the conservative 
party. 

Chili—A late arrival at Panama brought news from 
Valparaiso, that the Cathedral in Santiago, Chili, caught 
fire on the 14th ultimo, when densely packed with human 
beings. The doors were closed by the pressure of the 
crowd in their frantic efforts to escape. The interior of 
the building being ornamented with light drapery and 
other inflammable material, was soon in a blaze, and 
the flames spreading rapidly throughout the whole 
building, most of the people in it were either burned or 
crushed to death. About one thousand nine hundred 
and fifty bodies, mostly of women and children, had been 
recovered from the ruins. The cathedral contained 
20,000 lights, from some of which the fire was commu- 
nicated to the drapery of a gigantic image of the virgin. 

Mexico.—City of Mexico dates to Twelfth month 22d; 
have been received. On the 17th ult., General Uraga, 
with 5000 Mexicans, attacked the French army intrench- 
ed at Morelia, and was repulsed with a loss of 2000 men 
killed and wounded. Previous to this disaster, Uraga 
had inflicted considerable damage on the French by 
capturing their supplies. He proposes to continue a 
guerilla warfare, and was gathering reinforcements for 
that purpose. The impression prevailed at Mexico that 
Maximilian would be induced to abandon the throne, 
and that some Spanish Prince would be substituted, on 
the condition that France and Spain shall uphold the 
new government. 

Unitep States.—Congress.—The conscription bill and 
various other subjects have been under discussion. The 
people of Wisconsin and Minnesota have presented peti- 
tions asking an extension of their boundary lines. The 
President has approved and signed an act extending the 
bounties heretofore paid to volunteers, to the first of 3d 
month next. The select committee of the House of Re- 
presentatives, appointed to take into consideration the 
subject of constructing a railroad between New York 
and Washington, have come to the conclusion not to 
entertain, at present, the question of building a road at 
the expense of the government; but will consider any 
proposition from individuals with reference to the 
scheme. In response to a call of the Senate committee 
on military affairs, the Commissioner of Pensions states, 

hat the whole number of applications for pensions up 

to First month Ist, 1864, has been 81,281. The claims 
of 28,557 persons had been finally acted upon; of these 
25,420 were admitted, and 3,137 rejected. The cases of 
most of the others were suspended for further evidence, 
or for information from the Departments. 

Southern and Miscellaneous.—It is reported that the 
President’s amnesty proclamation is causing much trou- 
ble to the rebel government and officers; the privates 
wishing to lay down their arms and accept its conditions. 
In 1862 the gold dollar sold for $1.70 in New York and 
Philadelphia, while at the same time it commanded 
$2.50 in Richmond. It is now selling here at about 
$1.59, but brings $20, of confederate currency, in Rich- 
mond. The rebels are believed to have still 30,000 men 
in the field west of the Mississippi. General Polk has su- 
perseded Johnston in the rebel command of the Missis- 
sippi. His force is estimated at 17,000 men. A propo- 
sition has been made in the Rebel Congress to conscript 
negroes for soldiers, but it was earnestly opposed by the 
members from Virginia, Georgia, and South Carolina. 
It is reported that General Bragg’s army (now Hardie’s) 
is greatly demoralized, and the men deserting in large 
numbers. The new steamer Dare attempted on the 7th 
inst., to get into Wilmington, N. C., but was chased off 
by the United States gun-boats. She afterwards ran 
ashore above Georgetown, and was completely wrecked. 
Admiral Lee furnishes a list, showing the Dare to be the 
twentieth steamer captured or destroyed by the blockad- 
ing fleet off Wilmington within the last six months, 
making an average capture of one steamer in every nine 
days. On the 12th inst. there was ice in Richmond three 
inches in thickness. A Charleston despatch of the 13th 
speaks of the bombardment as almost continuous. Gen. 
Gilmore had unmasked more large guns ia Fort Gregg. 
Some damage to property, but no loss of life had resulted 
from the bombardment recently. General McNeil, com- 
manding the Department of the Frontier, has arrived in 
St. Louis, and states that deserters from the rebels in 
large numbers were entering the Union lines. The rebel 
forces in Arkansas are said-to have suffered severely 
from the late extreme cold. 

Maryland.—Iin the House of Delegates a preamble and 
resolutions introduced by Hebb, of Allegheny, was 
adopted on the 12th inst., by a vote of 51 yeas to 15 
nays. The resolutions, which contemplate the removal 
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of slavery, declare, that the true interests of Maryland 
demand that the policy of emancipation should imme- 
diately be inaugurated within her borders, that the 
legislature declares its intention to submit to the peo- 
ple, at as early a day as practicable, a call for a Consti- 
tutional convention, so as to give them an opportunity 
to carry such policy into effect; and requesting the 
Senators and Representatives in Congress from Mary- 
land, to use all honourable efforts to secure the passage 
of a law by Congress whereby all loss of slaves shall be 
remunerated. 

California.—The total debt of the State, on the first of 
Twelfth month, 1863, was $4,839,553, against $5,569,- 
294, the year previous, a diminution of $729,741. The 
receipts into the State Treasury, during the year, were 
$1,626,278, the payments $2,097,268, including the State 
quota paid to the United States on the direct tax levied 
by Congress. Tle valuation of real and personal pro- 
perty in the State is $474,000,000. About $52,500,000 
in gold arrived at San Francisco in 1863. Of this 
amount, $12,000,000 came from Washoe, $5,000,000 
from Oregon, Idaho, Washington and British Columbia, 
$2,000,000 from Mexico, and the balance from this State. 
The export of treasure, as shown by the manifests of 
steamers and sailing vessels, were $46,000,000, of which 
$28,500,000 went direct to England, $4,000,000 to China, 
and $2,000,000 to Mexico. 

The Finances.—The deposits for the United States 
5-20 loan continue large, amounting last week, at the 
office in Philadelphia, to $14,512,750. The revenue from 
customs at New York, during the last calendar year, 
amounted to $58,886,054. In 1862, the amount was 
$52,254,113, and in 1861 only $21,715,081. 

Exports and Imports.—Subjoined is a summary of the 
value of the different articles of exports from New York 
for the calendar year: 

1861. 1862. 1863. 
Domestic prod. $131,235,900 $149,180,000 $164,249,300 
Foreign, dutiable, 5,204,100 4,901,500 5,424,500 
Foreign, free, 2,154,900 2,862,800 1,037,100 

Total mdse., $138,594,800 $156,934,900 $170,710,900 
Specie, 4,236,200 59,436,900 49,754,200 
Total exports, $142,831,100 $216,371,800 $220,465,100 

Subjoined is a summary of the importations at New 
York for the calendar year: 

1861. 
Dry Goods, $43,636,100 
General mdse., 81,977,800 


1862. 
"$56,120,700 
117,151,200 


1863. 
$67,254,500 
119,949,900 

$187,204,400 
1,476,900 


$173.271,900 
1,390,300 


Total mdse., $125.614,500 
Specie, 37,088,400 
Total imp’ts, $162,702,900 $174,662,200 $188,68],300 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week 330. Of consump- 
tion, 53; croup, 11; inflammation of the lungs, 24; ma- 
lignant typhus and other fevers, 38. 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 18th inst. New York.—American gold 59 per cent. 
premium. The shipments of gold during the previous 
week were very large. Balance in the New York Sub- 
Treasury, $38,598,241. Middlings cotton, 82 a 83 cents. 
Superfine State flour, $6.60 a $6.75. Shipping Ohio, 
$7.50 a $7.65. Baltimore flour, $7.70 a $8.15. Chicago 
spring wheat, $1.55 a $1.58; red western, $1.62 a $1.65; 
amber, $1.66 a $1.67; white Michigan, $1.90. Oats, 91 
a 93 cts. Old yellow corn, $1.29; new, $1.21 a $1.24. 
Hay, $1.50 a $1.60 per 100 lbs. Philadelphia.—Super- 
fine flour, fair to good, $7.25 a $7.50 Red wheat, $1.65 
a $1.70; white, $1.75 a $1.90. Rye, $1.41. Yellow 
corn, new, $1.11 Oats, 86 cts. Clover seed, $8.25 a 
$8.75. The cattle market was dull, about 2000 head 
were offered, of these, 400 were left over unsold. No 
change in prices, which ranged from $8 to $12.50 the 
100 pounds net, for common to extra quality. About 
3000 hogs were sold at prices ranging from $10 to $12.50 
the 10¢ pounds net. Of sheep, 5000 were sold at $6 a 
$7.50 per 100 pounds gross. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received from Henry Lupton, O., per B. D. Stratton, 
$2, to No. 21, vol. 38; from E. W. Cope, Pa., $2, to No. 
21, vol. 38; from Nicholas D. Tripp, N. Y., $2, vol. 37; 
from Jonathan Briggs, O., $4, vols. 36 and 37; from J. 
R. Tatum, Del., $2, to No. 21, vol. 33; from Wm. P. 
Bedell, Io., $2, vol. 36, and for Jos. Embree, Io., $4, 
vols. 35 and 36. 


Received by the Treasurer of the Freedmen’s Associa- 
tion, from Jehu Fawcett, O., $50.65 from Friends of 
Upper Springfield Meeting, O., and $50 from Friends and 
others within the vicinity of Sandy Spring Meeting, O.; 
also from A. B. S., Pa., $5. 


The Meeting of the Woman’s Aid Association wil] be 
held at the committee-room of Arch Street Meeting, on 
Seventh-day afternoon, at 4 o’clock, the 23d of First 
month, 1864. 


GRISCOMSSTREET SOUP HOUSE. 


“The Society for supplying the poor of the city with 
Soup,” have opened their House, No. 16 Griscom street, 
(between Fourth and Fifth, and Spruce and Pine streets, ) 
where they are delivering soup to the needy, daily, ex. 
cept First-days, between 11 and | o’clock. 

Relying on the liberality of the benevolent, anny 
extended, to support their efforts to relieve the distregs 
they respectfully solicit contributions, which will be | 
gratefully received by Tuomas Evans, 817 Arch street: 
JeremiaH Hacker, 316 South Fourth street, or Witty 
Evans, Jr., Treasurer, 252 South Front street. 

Philada. First month 11th, 1864. 


NOTICE. 
A competent Female Teacher wishes a situation in a 
Friends’ School in this city. 
Apply at the Office of “ The Friend.” 


The Managers of the “ Tract Association of Friends,” 
are desirous of preserving a limited number of copies of 
the “ Moral Almanac” for future reference and use, Per- 
sons having duplicate copies which they do not value, 
for the years 1838, ’39, ’40, ’41, ’42, 43, 44, and’54, 
would confer a favour by leaving them with the agent of 
the Board, No. 304 Arch Street. 


WANTED, 


At the Shelter for Coloured Orphans, a person of 
mature age to assist in the sewing and some other duties, 
A member of the Society of Friends preferred, 


WEST-TOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 
A young man competent to act as an Assistant Teacher 
in the school is wanted immediately. 
Application may be made to James Emuen, West 
Chester ; Jorn Evans, Springfield; Josera Scarreraoon, 


413 Spruce street, Philad.; Cuas J. ALLEN, 304 Arch St, 
Twelfth month 22d, 1863. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 


NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHIA.) 

Physician and Superintendent,—Josnua H. Wortuine- 
ton, M. D. 

Application for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, to Caartes Exuis, Clerk 
of the Board of Managers, No. 637 Market Street, Phila- 
delphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 


Marariep, on Fourth-day, the 28th of Tenth month last, 
at Friends’ Meeting-house on Twelfth street, Cuaruss 


P. Dawson to Emizy E., daughter of Robert Pearsall, all 
of this city. 


—_—_—__-eoOo- es ee e see: oo _ _ _ 


Diep, on Third-day the 15th of Twelfth month, 1863, 
Ricuarp Ranvotps, of this city, in the 73d year of his 
age. 

a in Juliustown, Burlington county, N. J., om 
Fourth-day, the 16th of Twelfth month, 1863, Maar 
Letcuworrs, in the 79th year of her age, daughter of 
John and Elizabeth Letchworth, at one period of East 
Fallowfield, Chester Co., Pa., but lastly of this city. 

——, on the 3lst ult.,in the 94th year of her age, 
Racuet McCot.iy, a beloved member and elder of Phila- 
delphia Monthly Meeting. Becoming, by convincemeat 
in early life, a member of the religious Society of Friends, 
it was her earnest concern through a long course 
years, to walk consistently with the doctrines thereof, ia 
humility and watchfulness of spirit. She was meek 
though firm in the support of these christian testimonies, 
and when bodily health permitted, diligent in the attend- 
ance of all our religious meetings. And the language of 
her circumspect and consistent life is, ‘ Come, follow mé 
as I have endeavoured to follow Christ.” Near her close 
she expressed that she was willing to go; and believed 
that nothing was in her way ; though it was not by any 
works of righteousness which she had done, but throu 
the merits and mercy of her dear Redeemer that she 
should be saved. “Blessed are the dead that die in the 
Lord, from henceforth ; yea, saith the Spirit, that they 
may rest from their labours, and their works do follow 
them.” ° 

- APD PRP PDP DPD DPD PEDO, 


WM. H. PILE, PRINTER, 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 





